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BOOK REVIEWS 

Roman Farm Management: The Treatises of Cato and Varro Done 
into English, with Notes of Modern Instances. By A Virginia 
Farmer. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xii+365. $2.00. 

This version of their treatises on farming would have delighted both 
Cato and Varro. It reflects with equal success the crisp, rugged style of the 
one and the discursiveness of the other. It is rather a free rendering of the 
Latin text than a close translation of it, as may be seen in this brief passage 
from §V of Cato's work: "Vilicus ne sit ambulator, sobrius siet semper, ad 
cenam nequo eat. Familiam exerceat, consideret, quae dominus imperaverit 
fiant. Ne plus censeat sapere se quam dominum. Amicos domini, eos 
habeat sibi amicos. Cui iussus siet, auscultet. Rem divinam nisi Conpi- 
talibus in conpito aut in f oco ne f aciat. " This runs in the English rendering : 
"He should not be given to gadding or conviviality, but should be always 
sober. He should keep the hands busy, and should see that they do what the 
master has ordered. He should not think that he knows more than his 
master. The friends of the master should be his friends, and he should give 
heed to those whom the master has recommended to him. He should confine 
his religious practices to church on Sunday, or to his own house." 

This book owes no small part of its charm to the notes, which are based 
on the wide reading of the translator, on his experience as a farmer, and on 
his travels at home and abroad. These comments give, among many other 
things, the history of alfalfa in ancient and modern times (p. 149), the story of 
the cultivation of the chestnut (p. 80), the comparative yield of wine (p. 61) 
and of wheat (p. 151) in Roman Italy and today, a reference to Mr. Roose- 
velt's Rural Uplift Commission (p. 35), a brief digression on one of Cato's 
epigrams (p. 29), Virginia recipes for the cooking and curing of hams (pp. 
49 f .), and delightful discourses on Columella, Walter of Henley, Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, Walter Harte, Lord Kames, and other authors on husbandry. 
The wide sweep of the writer's interests and the freedom which he has 
allowed himself in talking about matters which are suggested to him by the 
text give a true Varronian flavor to the book. One would know that it came 
from the pen of a man of affairs, and we venture to guess that F.H., as the 
translator signs himself at the end of the preface, is Fairfax Harrison, the 
well-known financier and railway president. 

Varro's treatise is given in full. Cato's work is abridged, and the mate- 
rial is rearranged in the English version, as the translator remarks (p. 20), 
at the risk of anathema at the hands of modern scholars because the process 
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"involves tampering with a text, as who should say, shooting a fox!" Only 
these typographical errors, or errors in statement, have caught the reviewer's 
eye: "Connington" (p. 73, n. 1), "Bigoraphy" (p. 114, n. 1), "Vicovara" 
(p. 177, n. 1), " Venitian" (p. 260, n. 1), and on p. 52 the implication that we 
have nothing left from Varro except his treatise on husbandry. 

The deep interest which this busy man of the world feels in these two 
pieces of ancient literature, the sympathetic acquaintance which he shows 
with other Latin and with Greek writers, and the part which they evidently 
play in his life present an argument for the classics as effective as any of the 
formal pleas for them made in the volume issued two or three years ago by 
the University of Michigan. 

Frank Feost Abbott 

Princeton University 



The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. By James S. Reid. 
Cambridge, 1913. Pp.548. $3.75 net. 

It would be well if someone would attempt to produce for the whole 
Roman Empire a set of maps similar to those which Beloch printed in Der 
italische Bund. The variety of color might suggest a "Futurist" landscape, 
but such maps would at least impress upon the memory the intricacy of 
pattern of city-states that constituted the empire. The same wholesome 
lesson is taught by Professor Reid in his itinerary over the Roman world, 
detaining the reader for a few moments at each of several hundred munici- 
palities. 

The reputation of the author is such that it would be entirely super- 
erogatory to give assurance of how thoroughly he has searched the Greek and 
Latin inscriptions for his material, and how judiciously and conservatively 
he has deduced his conclusions. Wandering beyond his particular province 
now and then, he has lavished a rich fund of comment on such topics as the 
attributio of tribes to organized cities (p. 166), the imperial cults (p. 186), 
the canabae and corwentus (196 ff.), the benefits rendered by legionary camps 
in Africa (p. 277), the effects of the pax Romana in Asia (p. 375), provincial 
assemblies (p . 377) , etc. The three concluding chapters are particularly inter- 
esting, partly, we may add, because of the unity of treatment, a virtue denied 
the main portion of the book by the exigencies of its subject-matter. A 
good index is supplied, greatly increasing the value of a work which must of 
course be used rather for reference than for consecutive reading. Since, 
however, the book will serve chiefly in this way, we regret very much that it 
could not have contained references to sources. The student who is acquiring 
facts of the kind here offered should also be learning how to acquire them, 
and should accordingly be directed to the original documents. On the other 
hand, the scholar who will probably differ from Professor Reid in several 
instances will desire to test for himself the logic of the author's conclusions. 



